
THE EYES OF THE ARMY ARE IN THE AIR 

High Ih* in linn nhnad, Wnntinnd Lr*andnr monoplanan nrnnnnt an ImMsing npgnarancn. That# R.A.F. machinat, daalgnad for 

co<op«ration with ctta Army, ara twa-aaatara of groat manaaavraMllcy Attad with MS h.p. RrUtei angina*, with a tpaad of 2M m.p.h. Whan tha 
King vlaitad tha Waatland warh* on Fabrnary T. IMS, ha taw flight* by a ta*C pilot ditplaying tha vary unusual qualitia* of tha«a 'plana^ which 
can almost hovar in a stronc haad>wlnd. S*a also illiistrariant in paca 147. I’hato. Ckarlti K Ormrn 
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Mannerheim’s Line Still Holds 

Still gallant little Finland contributes Iront pa^ news to the story 
of the war. and still despite the enormous superiority of the enemy, 
in every arm the Mannerheim Line holds out against the Red assault. 

Here we tell of the greatest battle in the Russo^Finnish war to date. 



Tha tcana of tha fiarcaat Ruaalan attack on Cha 
Mannarkalm Lino. In Cha Karatian lathmui, 
during February If40, la aaan in thh map. 

Daily 'J'eUihtf'k 

C RISIS - .“udilcn and tremendous— 
shattered the expectations of those 
who thought that the coldest 
motith of the Finnish war would bring the 
hostilities to a halt until the thaw begins 
in the spring. .Molotov and the Red 
Army chiefs decidwl otherwise. Perhaps 
Voroshilov, the Soviet Commissar for 
Defence, and Cencral Stern, in conunand 
of the Russian forces from Lake Ladoga 
to the north, thought that something was 
necessary to rehabilitate their prestige, 
and that of their Army. Perhaps, too, the 
authorities in the Kremlin feareil the 
arrival of those hundreds of foreign 


’planes which had been promised to 
Finland. Whatever the reason, they 
decided to launch yet another great 
oflensive, this time on the Ladoga front, 
and soon the battle developed into the 
greatest of the war. 

The first blow of the new onslaught 
fell fin the Finns’ positions to the north¬ 
east of I^kc Ladoga. At the end of 
January the Russian 13tb Army, com- 
prisine five divisions with over 2 ^ tanks, 
delivered an attack on land and also over 
the frozen surface of the lake, with a 
view, no doubt, to piercing the enemy 
line and so being enabled to take the 
Mannerheim zone in the rear. The fight¬ 
ing was terrific, despite the icebound 
surfaces on land and water, but after a 
we<'k the Finns could claim that not only 
had the attackers failed to break through 
their line, but they had sufTered trcmcn- 
doas tosses into the bargain. 

Destruction of Red 18th Division 

Thus the Russian 18tb Division, 
con.si5ting of lictwccn 15,000 and 20,<XX) 
men, was reported to be surrounded and 
almost destroyed at Kitcla, within a few 
miles of the north-cast comer of Lake 
I^adogu, and 68 tanks were stated to be 
destroyed or captured. In the same week 
the Rus.sians suffered another severe 
check at Kuhino, somewhat farther to 
the north, when another 11 tanks were put 
out of action. Before the week’s fighting 


was over it was estimated that the Finns 
bad destroyed 111 tanks, bringing the 
total since January began to over 200. 

Fierce as was the attack on the Ladoga 
front it was far 8urpas.sed by the onslaught 
which was deliver^ early in February in 
tbe Karelian Isthmus, with the object of 
smashing through the Mannerheim Line 
and so making possible the renewal of 
that march on Helsinki which had been 
.so confidently begun on November 30. 
Here, it must \)0 bortic in mind that the 
Mannerheim Line is no such trench 
system as was seen along the Western 
Front in the last war, nor is it a connected 
Hue of defence comparable in any way 
with Maginot’s impregnable line. 

The Mannerheim Line is not a line at all, 
but a fortified zone reaching from the 
shores of the Gulf of Finland to those of 
laikc Ladoga, and stretching back sonic 20 
miles, including within its expanse in¬ 
numerable lakes and rivers, woods and 
glades, all of which have l)ecn taken full 
advantage of by the Finnish military 
engineers. The ground is honeyconiWtl 
with gun-pits, machine-gun emplace¬ 
ments, tank-traps, and short lengths of 
trench, and even the lakes have lx>en 
mined so that a tank venturing on theii 
frozen surface invites destruction. 

The operation opened with what was 
prol>abIy a feint attack at Taipalc on the 
extreme loft of the FiiuHsh positions. 



Up to February >4 it wm «ttimat«d that tha Ruaalan lotaaa la tba attack an tha Hanaarhalm Una had baan 4t,eM man. Hara on tba Salla Front it a 
pila of bodiat ol Ruitian toldiart freian ttlff. Ratldat tha lottat Infllctad by cha Hnnt, tha intanta cold, far worta than anything Cha Soviat toldlart 

had azpaHancad bafora and for wMch chay wara itl-aguippad, cotc many livaa. 

PMo. Kn'Ston* 





TM h*« iMftd ita «n«ch-vaunc*d fn«ch«iils*d army afalMt tte* naaa •• r*dil*Mly m it* man p«w*r. In ttea Svmma tactor of tho Hannoritoim 

Un« tforinc tko attach in tho tacond waah in Fahruary IMd ahaat IJW armawrad •ghvnf vahMaa, tanha and armoorad car* wara aaad. Hara It ana 
captarad car haiag aaajnlnad hy a FliMiiah toldlar, wbila anetKar look* aat far paaaiMa aararlaa from a talagraph pala. A atatamant Itawad at Halainhi 
on February II daimad tha captura ar daatructian of 337 aaraplanaa, SM tanka and Sn car* and larriat In tha firat tan waabt of tba war. 
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Finland Fights On While Waiting For Her Friends 



Amarlcan MutrAlity U not brofc«n by tivinf h«lp t* tb« tick *nd «Mnd*4. a^d alraady tha Unltad 
StatM Rad Craaa baa lant a balping hand Co Naland. Tkia ambulaaca ia ana of chMr oflaringa of 
• ympathy with a brava liccia paopla. 

PMo. H'ida WorU 


Two days Iat«r, on the afternoon of 
February 1, the Russian artillery came 
into action, and the situation was 
enlivened by the appearance of numbers 
of Russian parachutists who descended 
from the sky with a view to salxitajsing 
the Finnish lines of communication. 
The career of most of these a<tvcnturcr8 
was short-lived, but it was suspected that 
some had managed to elude the eyes of 
the watchers and had come down far 
behind the ftont; hence the repeated 
warnings which were issued to the 
Finnish population to beware of strangers 
with a thirst for informatioi>. 

After these preliminaries, waves of 
infantry were fiung into the 6ght on the 



Anotb«r Wctini of Mtl-CsHk gUM ctandc m blmgirtg ruin on u rnad nuar Summa, U k wicnat* to 
tha prewoaa of tha Finniah Army with tMa typa of waapon. It alto baart wicnaat to tha fact 
that tha Ruuian Army ha* oaad tanka and armowrad cara ondar conditiona ia which no compacant 
ganarai would hava amployad cham. 

PktU Kr<.-ston« 


near Summa had arrive<i at a fresh 
height of intensity when across a front of 
some 20 miles three or four Russian 
divisions preceded by a large number of 
tanks moved to the assault, while a 
secondary ofTenstvo y>-an developed neat 
Muolaj^'i. In all, the Russians flung 
six divisions, or about 100,000 men, into 
the attack in this secton. No fewer 
than 72 tanks were reported to have been 
destroyed by the Finns. At the same 
time the Soviet troops attacked across 
the ice at cither end of the Maniierhoim 
Line, and al.HO delivered a fierce assault 
on the Finnish gun jiositious at Tnipalc. 

In the end it was the Finns who bad 
the honours of the battle. Thousands of 


Summa sector. The little village of that 
name was a heap of blackened ruins, Ixtt 
the Finnish front bold fust; not even a 
tremendous Iximbardment from the air 
could make the Finns give ground. 

After a day or two the attack died 
down, only to begin afresh on February 5, 
when over a hundnnl tanks, hauling or 
pushing iuto action those armoured 
sledges which the Finns, with a turn for 
gruesome humour, nicknamed “ Molotov’s 
coffins,” lumbered towards the advanced 
Finnish positions between Summa and 
Hatjaeabdenjarvi. The “ coflins ” justi¬ 
fied their name, and another 30 or 40 
tanks were added to the scrap-heap. 
By Sunday, February 11, the fighting 





It I* th* pr»i»4 boast of tho Finaitb Army that 
It haa not only holU tho RoMiaM bwt hat 
carHaS tho war into tho onorrm’a country. 
Thoao Finnith loldior* tcand on nuttian loil. 

i'h'do, Fo* 

Russians were killed or wounded, scores 
of their tanks were put out of action, and 
even their war ’planes were held in check 
by the Finnish Air Force. 

So far from having been broken, the 
Mannerheim Line wa.H not even dented. 
After weeks of fierce fighting in that 
fortified labyrinth, whore every icy sur¬ 
face bides a trap for tlic mobile fortresses 
and every wind-bitten tree provides cover 
for a Finnish marksman, the hosts of the 
Red Army, supplied though they were 
with a vast superiority of ’planes and 
mechanized armament, were still forced 
to retire, liaftied and sorely depleted in 
numbers. The Finns, for their part, bore 
many a sign of the gruelling time through 
which they bad pa.ssed, but looking back 
on their achievements they could indeed 
face the future with a good heart. 






f tbruari/ 2ini, 1940 The War llluMnuta ISH 

Vengeance of Baffled Aggression on Finnish Towns 
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L«ft It th* •f • which f«l< the full fore* of RHttla't tplM aialMC cn heroic pMptc. Cvery window In it wat brehont <!*• nwrtot worn 

hlllod and M othor ooopio worn injwrod. Ootpito tho damapo and thair norvo-rackinf oaporionco theto of tho atoll who torvltod did ovocything In 
thoir power to aavo prodovt modical atoroa from tho wrockago. flight, Incondlary bombing on a town with wood b uilt hooaoa ioavoa tho chlmnoy 
atacka naked among Cho ico^vorod roina. PktMot. riMim Ntwt ond daaattofrd iVrw 

























TfM “ Craf ZMMlin *' la Oarmanir’a flrat aircraft carrier now oornploting. t.auneho4 In 
DOMmbor, IPSg an* tflaalacoa I9,2M tens, is tMi ft. long and Mi ft. In ^oam. Tho Aifht deck 
iaTtfvMi ft. and the 40 aircraft include dive homhars, fighters, and tereodo-carrying and 
roMnnalManca '^anes. The crew, including firing officers and men from the Ceftwaffo, will bo 
Driven hTffoared turbine engines of 94,000 h.g., the ship's maximum speed it M knots. 
No'tprpWo bulges are fitted, but a heavy halt of armour is provided. The Junker 07 dive 
bombersHo bo carried are vary popular with the German High Command, having achieved 
succosvin Spain and Poland. Their I,l00-lb. bomb will bo a serious menace to any battleships 
or buiSlings. Thepom«pom guns (shown inset In detail) are Intended to put ue a * curtain ^ 
nreopIBlnet hoetiie aircraft. It may be the intention to use the “Graf Zeppelin “ as a baseship 
for lengwange U-boati to attack commerce shipping at source. 


S. 44^Ach sfarghliglit. 

C. Control (ngvlfsting) tbwer. 

D. ^ngedindert. 

E. 4 tats of twin O^n. guns. 

F. Forward aircraft lift. 

G. 2 eatapula for ms whan flight 
deck cannot be used. 

H. Smoke wind Indicator. J. Crane. 
K. 2 forward port t^n. guns. 


L. • of tbs 22 pORi'pom guns (see 
inset for detail). 

M. 2 pets of twin 4'ldn. anth 
aircraft gust: also used agalMt 
sur^ta crgff. 5 sea in all. 

N. Messerschmitt HE 109 being 
prepared fdrtake^ff. 

O. Two-seaser iunker 07. 

P. Single I.IOCHb. bomb csriied. 

Q. Boat stowage. 

R. 2 aftar>port 4<in. guns. 


S. Heavy armour bale. 

T. Hydraulic lift for bombers. 

U. Turblnaenglnds^abp.90,000 h.p 

V. Aircraft hamM for 40 'pisnes. 

W. Aircraft-macr^p'shep. 

X Engine-taatinga^ repair shops. 
Y. PetreUfor.Alrcniirc. Z. floilars. 
I b 2. StoYcrooms. J. Bathroom. 
4. Maasrooihi. 5. Oynamo-room. 
4. Upper an^ lower lobblss. 

7. Aircraftman's mass. 


First German 
Aircraft Carrier 


The New ‘Graf Zeppelin’ Shown 
in Picture-Diagram 

specially prepared for THE WAR ILLUSTRATED 
by Haworth 
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In tht cnntr* pli»t*gr»#h ft BHtitli an4 ft Brcftck ftftMIftr fti>ft 4l«ftl«)rlM tba ■»• ftf Rftjrftl Air B*rc« ft* ft •ymbftllc trikwt* t* tHft vnity ftf t<»« Air 
fftrftftft of tlio AlUftft. ^M^ilo Cito Arctic con4itloM ttiftt gro«»llo4 over Noi Miftiii Boropc in cK* bo(ii>oliif of iMi BroogliC moot mHltarg octiWeio* to 
a •taA4it}ll» the aontrioc ctlll had to carry on with choir dotioft. TWt man !• oa doty in a Britith ftorooromo In Brancot and to withttaad the cold 
he it forciflod, not only with a Baiadar* holmot and warm dothinc, hot with a dooMc ration of mm. 

Pkelo, Brilhk 0#ciaf: Crewn Cokyrigkl: and A$S9Ci^td Prtti 


* a 


On dohroary S. IM» Con. Vvlllomin. C.C.S. of the Pronch Armoo do 
rAir. docoratod with the Croin do Coorro U offlcor* who had dUftlayod 

K aat yallantr*. Amonget them wat a Britich airman, Plight*LieMt. 
ff, Men third from right. Ceneral Vvlllentin it here taking the talwte. 

O RLATiONS between the Royal Air Force and the French 
Armie de I’Air hove been of the great cordiality ol 
men who share the same dangers and the same aims. A 
striking instance of this was afforded when Flight-Lieutenant 
R. V. Jeff was decorated with the Croix de Guerre for cour¬ 
ageously attacking two German boinliers in the North ol 
France on February 2, 1940. He brought down one of them 
and put the other to flight, being the first man of his squadron 
to bring down an enemy ’plane. He was the first officer of the 
RAF. to receive the highest French military decoration. 
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War Waits, but the Human Touch is There 



TMt giH l« pr«MAt(nf t* <Im •f th* Uf*t»r 

UMIm a kMMr w»rha4 kf ttia waman af a FraacK tawa 
wMck Iia4 aM aaaadatiaaa witit ttea ragi m awt. 


TM Arctic candidaiM an Cha Waatarn Front, with daap (now, Hava mada whita 
camaaflaga a* advantagaowf far tha Kritith aoldiara aa it it for tha FInnt. Thii Britlth 
taipar la craaping forward clad from haad to foot In whita. Thara !• a whita cavarlng, 
too. an hit ttaal hal^nat, and from a vary faw yard* away ho i* almott Invitihla. 


'T'iib British soldiers who have already gone to France have not fouiul 
themselves altogether strangers in u stmnge land. They have 
been welcomed by the French people os Alli<*>, but more than that, 
in several cases units have found themndvos in villages where many 
of the ))eople have kindly recollections of men of the sjimc regiment 
who were billeted amongst them in the last war. Tliey have been quick 
to respond to this cordial welcome, and have thus matlc themselves 
unoflicial ambassadors in promoting the good feeling between Frame 
and Britain that may moan so much during and after the war. 


Th* cpIomI tatpr Inid • wrpach on th« w«r m«mprl«l. Tha 
intarehangp af eaurtaaia* wm laawgwratad hy a ohlldraa'* 


Aflar laying tha wraath tha calanal ttand* at tha talifta. 
On hi* laft ia a Franch naraa who wan dacaratloaa In tha 
laat war and i* naw haad af tha town'a A.R.P. 

PhelOS. Briti$k 0%cxal ■ Copytiffd 


Not vary far away from aach acanaa aa ebaaa aaan la tha tbraa phatographa. laft, Franch 
tawna ara daaartad and tha agrlcaltvral machinary which oaca tlllaA tha H alda arawnd 
h*« hM*, iiMn m form a harricada that mlcht tlva patiat to advancinc patrol*. 





K mr» m nrt •* rortJn»« •«» CN« ■«« 

frmnt in » lorrt i" wh»«li It «*n k* Mick hr Crcn*- 
iH f h«n tH«« lira kac cniuidnrakU •rff»«Mr^«rci*f 

UniitH 0«ui^l; tf*»a 


Thn eamlni of tka tank gava rl*a to a wholif now lacknlgwa of tf^aaa. I 
U tha moat formidabla of tho tank's aggonont*. Mara ana of thasa gam 
oortad to any point whara it may ko naadod. Such guna.ara now aary a«la< 
and having a dalay-actlon fata doaa not avafodo until it m Inttda tha tank4 
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Do the Neutrals Want Us to Win—or Germany ? 

Very much in (he nowadays are the neutral countries as th^ grow ever more 
concerned at the way in which their lives and fortunes are becoming involved in the 
struggle. Here we give a study in present-day neutrality written by E. Roystoo Pike 
of the Editorial Staff of The War Iixustrated. 


T here have Wu wars in which the 
position of neutrals has been 
both pleasant and profitable. 
This war is not one of them. However 
pleasant it is proving to )}e, all the 
neutrals arc suffering inconvenience, and 
•iome of them arc in extreme danger. 

Since the war ])egan every neutral 
right has beett violated, not once but 
many times. According to the law of 
nations a neutral country should be 
immune from invasion ; Rstonia is a 
neutral, but from aerodromes established 
on her soil Russian warplanes proceed 
day after day to bomb the cities of a 
‘Lster republic. The lives of neutrals 
should not be put in jeojrardy by acts of 
war, and their ships <hould be permitted 
unhindered to sail the sea-s on their 
lawful occasioiLs; hardly a day goes by 
but some neutn\l ve.S8el is torjxidoed or 
mined or bombed, and takes down with 
her to the lx>ttom a number of lives 
whose concern is neither with the one 
side nor the other. The neutrals shotdd 
l)c secure in their owji independence, 
but in the whole of Europe there is no 


it is with a shiver of apprehension that 
they listen to Mr. Churchill’s suggestion 
that they .should '* with one spontaneous 
impulse do their duty in accordance with 
the Covenant of the League and stand 
together with the British and French 
Empires against aggression and wTong.” 

Grim W'orld ftM- Neutnds 

We may well believe that all their 
hopes arc centred on an Allied victory. 
Th<> present Is a grim world enough, but a 
world in which the Nazis and the Reds 
were triumphant would be far grimmer. 
Unsupported by France’s -army and 
Britain’s navy, Belgium and Holland 
with their vast and rich colonial empires 
would be avidly swallowed by the Reich, 
and the Scandinavian countries, for so 
long the strongholds of the purest 
democracy in Euro[)e, would inevitably 
follow Finland into the Soviet’s maw. 
The Balkans, too, would provide a rich 
)>ooty for one or other of the Totalitarian 
States on the prowl. 

A still tongue is often the better ))art 
of valour, however, and wc should not be 


dangerous place to live in even for 
Americans, if it is ruled by force in 
the hands of a few.” On the other 
hand, wo have reason for surprise in a 
certain touchiness which some of the 
neutrals have displayed concerning the 
Allies’ alleged interference with their 
rights and ways. Thus the Foreign Office 
has been kept btisy with diplomats calling 
to protest against Britain’s exercise of her 
undoubted right in stopping Germany’s 
exports ; both Italy and the U.S.A. have 
contpUined about dcla}rs to their ships 
in the coutraband control bases; and 
America has protested against the open¬ 
ing of the American mails on the high 
seas, although every well-informed Ameri¬ 
can knows full well that in the last war 
quantities of contraband were convoyed 
from the U.S.A. into Germany by letter 
and parcel post, and the same may be, 
indeed is, happening now. Wa.diington 
has even grumbled against Britain’s 
decision not to buy any more American 
tobacco, and this notwithstanding the 
Allies are spending some £2,000,000 a 
week in the U.S.A. on war material. 



neutral which is not conipellod to keep suqnUcd that it is 
its army in a .«tate of instant rcadiues.s. only at a distance 
Lamentable indeed is their plight as, of .3,o(Xf miles that 
in Mr. Churchill's worths, " they bow the head of a great 
humbly and in fear to German threats of neutral State can 
violence, each one hoping that if he feeds make such a forth- 
the crocodile enough the crocodile w'ill right declaration as 
eat him last.” They so want to keep "it becomes clearer 
out of it all—to have, as it were, ringside and clearer that the 
■scats aiKl to make many an honest ))cuuy future world will 
by supplying the wants of the belligerents; 1)e a shabby and 


TM Nmsi pirat** liav* 
diraccad thair attantlaa 
chiatl* ta tha amanar typa 
of •hip, ariclth and natitral, 
that pliaa in tha North Soa. 
In tho photo^aph. abova, 
ona of tha viatrim af ruthtaai 
•aa warfart !• •aan tlnkinf 
aftar baing bomb^. A wing 
of tho onomy 'piano from 
whkh tho photograph wa« 
takan if in tha feraground 


Balgium, which among othoi 
neutral* ha* tufforad haav| 
•hipping le«*a« dua to th« 
Nazi*' method* of murder 
at •ca, ha* takan (tap* to 
protect her commorco by 
•ending out a Sect of email 
va**eit to daal with mino*. 
Haro Belgian naval ratinga 
are on parade before taking 
Mrvica in theta ehip*. 

Vjkdfoi, Pl»n€i lYra-s 



Tht har lUummttd 
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FAimry 29r</. ur.4U 


But Scandinavia Knows Who Are the Aggressors 



If $w*4*n liu to Rikt it wilt bo in Arctic 
rotten*. Tbit tw*4i*b gunnor of an A.A. battorf 
in tbo far rtorth wear* fur>lin*4 clethat, and 
goftlai M a protection againtt tnow-blindnoa*. 

Then therr is nt Icfl.'it one cumj of 
marked diacTiminnlion against the Allicfi. 
when the Juiiancso were quite hysterical 
in their outburst against Britain's 
allegedly high-liaiidetl action in taking 
from a Japunc^ ship 21 (iermuns of 
military age who were trying to return 
to the Kathoriund, whereas not the 
lightest })roleht seems to have been 
made to Berlin when the “ Tenikuui 
Maru " was destroyed by a German mine 
last Xovember. 

Not to London and Paris, but to Berlin 
the noto.s and otdes-fnemoiVe and other 
diplomatic epistles ahould be addressed, 
and this fact is being increasingly appro- 
?iatc<l by the Press and people of some 
of the neutral States, even if the govern¬ 
ments are still nervous about arousing 
the wrath of Germany. In Scandinavia 
iu particular there is a rising tide of anger 
over the Nazi outrages against their 
nationals and shipping. We may quote 
the mordant phrasing of an article in a 
Swedish paper, the “ Goeteborgs Handels- 
tidning.” “ Once again,” it writes, 
” the Germans have had the goodness to 
sink a couple of Swedish ships. The 
Germans grant our sailors the inestimable 
privilege of living dangerously. That is 
how one should live, according to the 
German teaching. . . ” 

How different are the Nazi methods 
from those of the Briti.«b, who. os the 
ahiclc goes on, stop ships in an old, 
out-of-date manner, haul them off to a 
British port, sniff around the cai^o, lay 
hands on anything that can be reason¬ 
ably regarded as contraband, if there is 
any such, then let them go. This pro¬ 
cedure can last days, even weeks, not to 
mention the aftermath in the law court 


to ]>ut a lid ou the whole thing. This 
waste of time is unbearable. Human 
life is short. The Germans appreciate 
thi.s and act .swiftly. A mine or a 
lor[)cdo, and there goes another goo) 
ship, somi>time.H with j>art of the crew.” 

Kven the I)anc'», loo, despite their 
uncomforlnhle next-door feeling, an* prov¬ 
ing n-stive under the Nazi sneers und 
thrcat.s. Anyone killed on the way to 
Kngland has only himself to thunk,” 
ileclurcd Dr. Oochl>els' organ the other 
(lav, to which a Danish paj>er made reply: 
" \Ve must emphasize that Danish ships 
have to .sail to Kiigiand both on account 
of Denmark’s own natioital economy and 
to maintain our duties of neutrality.” 
.Another {passage referred to the Nazi gloc 
over the sinkings of neutral shi|)««. “ What 
in Germany is rcgardeil as a triumph of 
German arm.s is often enough a message 
of sorrow for Denmark—a Danish w'a- 
man's death, pain and suffering for a 
Danish household, the loss of vulnahic 
ships and cargoes.” 

No one who has had any actual ox* 
{lerieuce of modern war would want to 
see the sphere of the present conflict ex- 
tended, but it is well that the neutrals 
should realize that they arc approaching 
the parting of the w’ays, when they must 
choose l>etwccn the belligerent which, to 
quote Mr. Chamberlain, continues ” to 
show the most complete and the most 
callous indifference, not merely to their 
interests but to the ordinary dictates of 
common humanity,” and those who, 
while they may have taken action which 
has caused the neutrals inconvenience 
and loss, “ have never sunk a neutral 
ship, and have never wittingly sacri¬ 
ficed one single neutral life.” 


0«itm*rk’* army, thaagb •mail, bat kapt it* •qulpmant up to meSarn itanSardi, and Cha Danish 
•aldiar* on manoauvrat, cantra, ara laarnins all abaut traach warfara and tha hm of gaa-maikt. 
In tha lowar pbocottosi> Norwafian cavalry, durlni manoaavrat, ara moating to giva raport*. 

Photo*, PlonM Xewt, Foi. aad In/ernoliono Grophu Prttt 
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The Empire’s Growing Service in Freedom’s Cause 

As (he Empire’s effort continues, mobilization and training of its military forces proceed 
at ever greater speed. Here is told the story of Anzacs and Canadians arriving, the 
training of the Australian Air Force and of happenings in India and South Africa. For 
the arrival of the Canadians' first contingent see Volume I, pages 549 and 571*572. 


A s ill the last war, but with for 
/% stronger oriiuiiuciits and mccliau- 
^ ^ ization, the firist trickle of anued 
forces from various parts of the Empire 
has already liegun to grow into a big 
stream, which can become a mighty river 
of military power liefore the war is over. 
On February 8 (.‘auada’a thini coDtingent 
of troo])3 lauded in England from con¬ 
voyed Atlantic liners, only .seven weeks 
after the arrival of the first. They 
marched off to the cheers of crowd.s, 
siitgiug their way to camp. Some of their 
])redccessors are already in France. Even 
more dramatic was the arrival at Suez on 
February 12 of the .Ynzacs in a great fleet 
of luxuT)' liners convoyed by warships. 
The New Zealand force was under a Y.C*. 
of the last war—Major-General B. C. 
Freyberg, while Lieut.-General Sir Thomas 
Blarney commanded the Second Austra¬ 
lian Imperial Force, as it is officially called 
(the first ]>eiug that of the last war). 
The .'tnzaca also sang their way to camp, 
singing not "RuleBritannia,'’ but "Roll 
Out the Barrel 1 ” 

Mr. .Anthony Eden met the first 
Trans^rt to arrive at Suez, which con- 
tainea New Zealanders, with a sijocial 
)nes8age from the King; 

" I know well that the splendid tradition 
established by the armed forces of New 
Zealand will be worthily upheld by you 
who have left your homes to fight for 
the cause which the whole Empire has 
made its own. 1 send you a warm 
welcome and best wishes for the future.” 

Speaking him.self, Mr. Eden said: 


“ The issue is clear and simple. The 
German Government .sock to dominate 
the world by brute force. Were they to 
succeed, there could be no security for 
freedom-loving uatioua anywhere on the 
earth’s surface." 

For gallant little New Zealand this 
arrival in the strategic Middle East of 
her Ezpeditionar)' Force was a significant 
postcript to the recent celebrations, in 
London as well as in New Zealand, of 
the centenary of the Treaty of Waitangi. 
The first .siguatures to this Treaty, which 
marked the entry of New Zealand into 
the British Empire, were appended on 
February 6, 184<). 

South .Africa and India Take Tbcir Part 

In South Africa, where action has 
lieeii confined to the South African Air 
Force, a strong flow of sentiment baa 
grown in favour of General Smuta and 
against the die-hard General Hertzog. 
Hertze^ in condoning German aggressions 
and atrocities has loet much Afrikaaner 
sympathy, except among extremists. 
The Defence Forces arc very keen, and 
it is now nuderstood that a volunteer 
force will be allowed and encouraged 
to ser\*e abroad if required. 

The overwhelming majority of people 
in India, of all classes, have shown that 
they are behind the Government’s war 
)x>licy. Indian troops have been doing 
garrison duty throughout the war at 
many places far iri)m India, including 
SingajHjre, .Aden, and Egypt, and now 
Indian mule transport uiiita are also in 


France with the B.E.F., while the Royal 
Indian Navy’s escort ve««?ls have b^n 
continuously on duty. Numerous offers 
of money arc continually being received 
from individuals and parties in India. 
The Viceroy’s War Pur[>oses Fund—all 
voluntarily contributed, and without even 
any Government appeal—has reached 
now a total exceeding £500,000. India’s 
manufacturing capacity, at the disposal 
of our war needs, is infinitely greater 
than in 1914, and one sign of this is 
that among the goods India had de¬ 
livered to us or shortly will have delivered 
arc 913,000,000 sandbags, more than she 
was able to make tbrougbout the last 
war. The £100,000 fighter squadron 
given by the Nizam of Hyderabad has 
already shot down its first enemy 
’plane. 

Australia has undertaken a full training 
of a big proportion of her own airmen. 
This involves a big increase of her supply 
of modem machines, and the spending up 
to 1942 of an extra £50,000,0(X) on the 
.Australian .Air Force, which is to include 
10,400 pilots and 15,000 observers, wire¬ 
less operators, and gunners. The first 
.Australian air squadron has joined the 
coastal command of Britain, so beating 
Caiiada in priority. 

Domuiioiis, Dcpcudcncies, Colonies and 
Mandates within the globe-surrounding 
British ‘Empire have never paused in 
preparing to implement their promises 
of service on our side against the enemy 
of human freedom. Now deeds begin to 
take the place of words. 



It i« that SSS.MS witfiMMd ttM mardi of 4,SW t r oop* of tHo ZnS AJ.F. Cltrootl) SySiioy ((oooalM io pafo 121). Horo Lord Oowrio, 

Corornor^SoMrol of tbo Commoowooith, ood CommondoMiv-Caiof of H.M. Forco* in AwtroMo, !• toUnf cho Mioto at t|^ Towo Hall. 

Amoat thoM who watchod tho imDo«lit« tooctacla woro many moo who had aoryod ta.CalUpon oM FTaocowIth thaoriglaal Auitfalthn linoorial Forco. 

Pktta, Cttitai Pfttt 
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It Has ‘No Parallel in the World’s History’ 




Th« ■tMtfir •trMm at tr«»^ fr«m Cuadm c«AtinwM, and her* ar* man of tha third Canadian enntingant lininf 
tha rail* at tha tinar which haa brawght tham in conv^ aerate tha Atlantic. Thair training will ba camplatad 
ia England, and thartly thay will taa tarvica with tha B.E.F. In Franca and altawbara. For tha ttary af thafirii 
cantingant. which arriaad at varlatM Britith partt In Dacambar, laa pagat S4I and S71-Sn in Valuma I. 


Tx a broadcast speech on October 2.’). 19.'19, Mr. Antlioiiy 
Kden, referring to the agreement of ail the DoiuiniouH to 
use their joint rcHourccs in the development of the Kinpire’s 
air-f>owor. added words which have since taken a wider and 
deeper significance. “ It is scarcely possible,” be said, ” to 
exaggerate the influence which its full oficration may have on 
the course of the war. No action that the German forces can 
tnke will influence this development, which has no parallel in 
the world’s history.” 




Ha^r-C«n*rsl B. C. Frnybnrf, V.C.. wa* ap¬ 
pointed to tho command of tha Now Zoaland 
Ovorioa Forcot on Novombor 23. It39. In 
tho photograph above ho it toon intpocUng 
treopt on hit arrival in tho Dominion. 
/•AVf. I..S' A 


Awttraiia, oottoot tonoing troopt ana piiott 
for tho Air Force, it making rnMnitiont. Night, 
Hi an Auttrallan thall factory girls aro potting 
together futot for l*7-ln. gwnt. 

rtit:. n idr Il nrU 


t_ -.7 








One of tho groat liners 
which, with a strong naval 
escort, have brought many 
thousands of Canadian 
troops across tho Atlantic 
without tho loss of a single 
life. Is hero leaving a Cana¬ 
dian port with mon of tha 
third contlngont, which ar. 
rivod at a British port on 
February I. Troops lino 
tho docks for a last glimpse 
of their native land. 
7'kiUM, 'I'nfneml oitif ATri-sfonc 
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We’ve Got the Ships, We’ve Got the Boys 



TImm ca4««a at a Naatical tdiaal (« Sarkakira, ara cfaatarad raaa4 a ma4a< af cka Carafiatian 
ravtaw, laarniM l»aw ca racaaalaa «lta aMpa a* a ^aca. Laft. baya af tiM Navy Laafaa'a Saa Cadac 
TraMag SM^ ^yiag ^a ’’ at IrlMi racaiva Inatractian la ataarlag. 


O ECRurrs of the moat promising type 
have been secured for the Royal Navy 
from the Navy I^cague’s Sea Cadet Corps. 
Cadets from all parts of the country undergo 
sea training. Writing of them, Lord Lloyd, 
President of the Navy l^eaguc, has stated 
that *' through the uneaay years of peace 
they had produced a highly efficient, discip* 
liu^ and well-organiaed body of many 
thousands of men and boys.” Some of those 
who have undergone the training in years 
past will be among the ratings who arc to 
be granted temporary wartime commissions 
in the Royal Navy. Cadets at nautical 
training schools such as those in the top 
photograph become officers in the Royal 
tmm Scowta. b*yt fr«m HigkgmM mw •vMMtas to Wottworg Ho, bovo fooos Na>'T or the Mercantile Marino. 

an wocommoo b«t harmloM obloct on tlw aoaaboro. It !• a a tor g ada llbo ob|ocC ’’ 

wMcb, •oagoodod >rom tbo bow of a abig, gnarda It agalnat minaa. 




Soa Cadata at a Nautical Training Scliool loamlag to iowor away a ablg’a boat. Only amatl boat* aro 
now lewarod from davita, tbo largor onoa boing bo T atod ovor tbo aido by dorrMia. Loft aro ratinga a»dor« 
going an Intanalva cewrao of walolng for tomgorary commlaaiona In tbo Royal Navy. 

FMcUs. XrrdoM.* JF 09 
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T^ren'C'H destroyers aud patrol boats have joined 
most successfully in the hunting of German 
submarines—no doubt. a.<i Mr. Winston Churchill said 
of the British Navy, “ with zeal and not without 
relish.” The two ships that M. Daladier visited in 
January were honoure<l for their exploits in this 
campaign. The presentation of the Croix de Guerre 
with three palms” (bars) to the “Siroco” to com¬ 
memorate her three succcssea was in accordance with 
a fine French practice by which the decoration can 
be conferred on ships, regiments and even on towns, 
as well a.s on individuals, for heroism in war. 




tk* rraMh 
Pr«fn»*r, *isU*4 lh» 
** SU*€« *' to coAgratu* 
lato tko oIRcora and 
mon. In pkoco abovo 
aro aaan aoma of tko 
crow, noarly all of 
whom aro dacaratod 
with tho Croia da 
Gnarra. 






Captain Lapdblt, loft, 
who waa in commaad 


of tho “Siroco" daring 
tho oporationa agalnat 

U>hoats. formalfr ra> 
coivad tha Croia da 
Cvorra awardad CO hit 
■hip and wa* hlmaalf 
portofiallr docoratad 
with tha highaatSranch 
naval and military dt> 
coration. 


Anochor Franch warahip,tha"Commandant Dubac," a amail 
patrol voaa*l oTSM Com, was at»o vlsltod by M. Daladiar and 
coagratalacai on bar llna work. Haro tha franch framlar 
i* baing racaivad an board tha thip by tha Cammandar, 
Captain La flach, and hit frtt aflicar. 


Why U-Boats Fear France’s Little Ships 






In It39 tha ** Siroca " tank thraa anamy •abmarina*, an Navambar II and 2S and Dacambar 14, and for tbaaa thraa gallant actions sba was thraa 
timas mantlanad indispatekas by tba Cammandar-in*Chlaf of tba franch Navy in addition to racaivlng tha Croix da Guarrs. Sha is a comparattvaly 
aid dostravar of about l,3M tons, bailt In IV3S, ona of a clan of twalva simitar ships. Nota tha camouflaga of tha bow wava. 

Piolot. Strvict Cinfmatagrtphiftit la Uorint 
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Almost Unseen Against the Spotless Ermine of the Slow on the Western 
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WORDS THAT HISTORY WILL REMEMBER 

Extracted from Authoritative War Speeches and Statements Week by W'eek 

{Continued from page 114) 


Moral Issues of the War 
Against Nazism 

Saturday, February 3, 1940 

MR. C. R. Attlee, M.P., Leader of the 

Opposition, in a broadcast address : 

Nazism is the ouUtaoding raenaoo to ciyiliza- 
tion, not only becauao of the character and 
actions of the moi who are in absolute control 
of a groat nation, but because of their ideas, 
which are openly in conflict with all the con* 
captions upon which ciyilizcd life is baaed. 
Mc'stcm civilization has been built up in the 
main on the acccpthnce of the moral standards 
of Christianity. But while bad faith, lying and 
iniiutice have often marked intemational 
reUtiooships, It has been loft to the German 
Government to make them its regular practice 
and to glory in them. 

The labour Party is the expression of the 
revolt of men and women against a materialist 
system of society which oonuemna to a narrow 
and stunted life the majority of our citizeoe 
and nrca rewards to the grc«<fy and acquisitive. 
The I^lKHir Party's object is the building of a 
new world on Uto foundation of social and 
economic justice. But all Ibc achievement of 
the workers is threatened by the rule of the 
Nazis. The German workers, who had built up 
a great structUK' of trade unionism, cooperation 
and social services, have seen it destroyed. 
They have lost all their democratic rights. 
\\'bercvcr Nazism is thnro also are cruelW, 
tyranny and the rule of the secret police. T^c 
Labour Party, therefore, has taken its stand 
with the rest of the country to slop this evil 
thing from spreading.... The victory of Nazism 
would destroy all our hopes for many years 
to come. . . . 

If wo really believe in the supreme value of 
every human individual—and this is the core 
of our democratic faith—wo must change a 
system of society whieh docs not eapmu this 
in its institutions. ... If in this contest we 
allow the rigours of war to press most hardly 
on the weakest, on the aged, the crippled, and 
tlM dependants of our fighting men, we shall 
bo betraying the principle for which we are 
fighting. If wo permit, as in the last W^, 
inequauty of sacrifloe. so that at tbo owl ^ 
gulf between rich and poor is greater than ever, 
a'o shall have failed in our task. 11 we really 
wish to build a new world wherein jiutiee, 
mercy and truth shall replace brute force, 
wberoin equality aud good ncighbonrliness shall 
take the plaoe of violence, aggression and 
domination, we must also build a new Britain 
worthy to lead the world away from anarchy 
and strife into tbe paths of peace. 


Balkan Entente Affirms 
Its Solidarity 


Sunday, February 4 

M. GafENCU, Rumanian Foreign Mini¬ 
ster, in a statement to the Press at the 
termination of the Balkan Entente 
Conference: ♦ 

The exchange of views between the members 
of the permanent Couhtfil, whk-li proceeded in 
a cordial and confident atniospnere, allows 
them to state unanimously : 

(1) The common interest of the four States 
to maintain peace, order, and socurity in south* 
cast Europe; 

(2) Thoir firm will to pursue their resolutely 
l>aciAc policy, strictly maintsdniog their positiema 


in relation to tbe present conflict in order to 
preserve this region of Europe from tbo trials 
of war i 

(3) Their will to remain united within tbo 
framework of an Entente which pursues its 
own ends and which is directed against no 
one, and to watch in common for the safeguard 
of the right of each to its independence and its 
national territory. 

(4) Iheir sincere desire to maintiun and to 
develop friendly relatkHis with neighbouring 
States in a conciliatory spirit of mutual under¬ 
standing and pacific collaboration. 

(6) The need to improve communications 
and eooaomlc links between the Balkan States, 
cepecially so far as eoncems tbo organization 
of commercial exchanges between the Entente 
members. 

(6) The prolongation of the Balkan Pact for a 
new statutory period of seven years beginning 
Februaiy 9, 1941. 

(7) The decision of the four Foreign Ministers 
to keep closelv in touch with each other until 
tbe next ordinary session of tbo |>onnanont 
Council, which will take plaoe in Athens in 
February, 1941. 

The Premier on German 
Acts of Piracy 

Thursday, February 8 

Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech in the 

House of Commons: 

I have returned from Paris with the conviction 
that the bond between our two countries is 
something greater than even the close alliance 
which a common nurpoeo and common dangers 
have enforced, it nas become a deep and 
lasting friendship between two pcopice. Our 


ing of falso rumours and by ceaseless lies, of 
seeking to divide Great Britain from France. 
In that attempt they have failed. Tbo short 
and sn&nent answer to every endeavour of 
the enemy to sow disseouoa between us is the 
phraao wbicb 1 have hoard so often on tbe lipe 


of my French colleagues— Xoue eommee 

iTaceoi^. . . . 

Attacks by German aeroplauM on Britisb and 
neutral ships, which have recently increased in 
intensity, arc claimed by the enemy as great 
victories in the war against Britisb shipping. 
These raids arc gcncruly carried out on days 
when low, thick clouds cover the shipping 
lanee. They arc made hy aeroplanes singly or in 
pairs at widely separated points. . . . 

The extent of the successes cisimed by 
GermMiy for this method of attack boars no 
relation to the fa<4e. llicso vauntings arc |>oured 
out like a smoke screen to conceal stories of 
callous brutality os inhuman as any yet recorded 
of tho enemy. The bombing of unarmed 
merchant 6hi|>s and fishing boats from the air, 
followed by machine-gunning of the crews, 
at clevatiODS which make it clear that there 
could bo no doubt as to their identity, are 
now all too familiar. The German wireless 
statement on January 30 that “ tbe British 
naval patrol vessel ' East Dudgeon ' has been 
sunk by German aircraft" is a falsificatiun 
intended to cover op from the world a de¬ 
liberate and savage attack on a lightship. 

To seafaring folks of all nations the '* blast 
Dudgeon " is well known as a lightship, and its 
identity was unmistakable. Site was, naturally, 
unarmed. We bavo always abared with other 
civilized nations tbe view that lightships, 
because of the nature of their services, arc 
outaide tho scope of hostiNtios, and in thn 
case of British lightships, they are not even 
utilized to report the prcecncc of enemy craft 
in their vicinity. 

On the morning of the 30th an enemy 
aeroplane was seen to fly over the *' blast 
Dudgeon ” lightship. The only survivor of tho 
crew of eight tells bis story simply in these 
words: 

We were not slsmed beesvr on prevlouH occsKlons 
Genasn pilots tisd waved to us sod left us simir. But 
oo this oersMoB tbe bomber dived suddenly and 
spmyed the deck with mschloc-irun bullets, snd 
kter dropped nioc bombs, the last ut wldch hit our 
•Up. 

That is bric^ the story of tbe attack on 
tbe lightship “ lAst Dudgeon.” Tbe dead bodies 
of seven of her defenoelese crew were found 
next morning on tbo sea shore.. .. 


THINGS YOU MAY HAVE FORGOTTEN 


Aati • Cooiateni Pact. Agreement 
signed November 1936 by Germany and 
Japan, the object being to ^irotect them* 
selves sgainsC the ' Comintem ” or 
Communist International. Italy ioinc<l 
the I’act in November 1937, and during 
1938 and 1939 Hanebukuo, Hungary and 
Spain did the same. Tho Pact was 
virtually annulled by the Non-Aggression 
Pact between Germany and Soviet Russia 
signed in August 1939 at Moscow. 

Axb, BeriiD-Rome. Political coUabors- 
lion between Germany and Italy. It 
began in 1936, when the proposed annexa¬ 
tion of Abyssinia bad alicrwtod Italy from 
the Western democracies. With its aid 
bluBSolini completed the conquest of 
Abyssinia, and later annexed Albania; 
Hitler occuiMcd the Rhineland, annexed 
Austria and Czccho-Slorakia; both Powers 
supported Franco in the Spanish civil war. 
The Axis, which was associated with Japan 
Mid supported by Spain and Hungary, 
dcvcIopM into a full ^Utical and millts^ 
alliance by the signing of the Gcrman- 
Italian Treaty of Altianoo in May 1939. 
Italy’s lack of active support at tbe out¬ 
break of war was thought to reeult from 
Germany's Non-.Vggrcssion Pact with 
Russia in August 19^. 


Balkan Entente. I^ct concluded 
February 1934 between Greece, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania. It provided 
a mutual raaraniee of all frontiers of tbe 
stgnat.ofT States, while a secret protocol 
provkleu for joint action if any were 
attacked by a non-Balkan Power and a 
Donaignatory Balkan Power took part 
in the act of aggression. Non-signatory 
Balkan Powers were Albania (annexed 
since by Italy) and Bulgaria. 

Mimkh Agyecittent. Signed by 
Germany, Greit Britain, Frsmee and Italy 
on September 29, 1938, at Munich. It 

f >ruvidcd for tho cession to Germany of tbe 
ludeten • German districts of ('zcoho* 
Slovakia ; the new frontiers were guaran¬ 
teed by alt the signatories. The Agree- 
meat was violstM in March 1939 by 
Hitler seizing what was left of the country. 

Oslo Convention. Agreement sim^ 
in 1937 at Oslo between seven norinern 
nations: Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland. Holland, Belgium and ].uzcm- 
burg. The purpose behind it iras econ^imic, 
snd articles were drawn up aiming at the 
facilitation of mutual trade. The Con¬ 
vention was nevertheless consklered to 
be the first step in forming a bloc of the 
Nortb European neutral Powers. 
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When the Supreme War Council Met in Paris 



In clrcl* (»bev«) if C«n«r«l C«m«iiN arriving in til« ear. Bclaw wt a**, after tka Cenfaranc*, left ta right. 
M. Campinchi, Franch Miniftar af Marina. H. Oaladiar, Prime Hiaiatar of Franca. Mr. ChamharTaIn 
and Mr. Winatan Charchtll. Bight. General Sir Cdmand Iranaida, Chief af tha Brltiah Impartal 
Canarai Staff, arrivaa at tha maatlng. In tha reaulc “harmany af thought and view waa camplata.’* 
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i*A«toa. CanrMay of Fre^h Embosiv, Cmfral Prtss and Kevttom* 
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How to Recognize British Aeroplanes in Flight 


Special Identification Drawmgs 

In (his page wc have a selection of illus¬ 
trations of (he latest types of British 
machines novt' in service. The main 
drawings are all r^ativc in si7e; the 
accompanying sketches show head-on and 
under views. 

Taken by permission from the complete 
Identification Chart of 19 machines pub¬ 
lished by*'Flight " Publishing Co., Ijd., 
Dorset House, Stanford St., London, S.E. 


■ OULTON-PAUL'DEFIANT' FtCHTtft 
Ti n A w wI W u Pawl Dvfiant Kfht«r 

•tMwn k»r« hM • »lim th* IIhm 9I 

whUK arc brokan by m p«war-driw«n fv* 
wrrat. Tb« MMan l*pur •# th* 
aitd tka Inward-Toldini unearcarrlaga ara 
coMglMMn faatarM wban •««■( from tb« 
irouna. Ita MNearate* ia abova, Hgbt. 


HAWKER HURRICANE PIOHTER 
Tb« )M m.aA. Hawkar HurricM* alnda- 
■•atar Egbtar. armad with aigbt machtM- 
niM, haa a daw fwtataaa and thick wfag, aa 
wilt ba taan aWva. On tha right la tha 
undarviaw thawing tha radiator aegoo and 
Caidad andarcarriaga. 


'T^his, the first of a series of drawings 
of some of the moat important 
typen of Service aircraft, is printed 
here for the assistance of air-minded 
readers. Broadside, hesd-on and under¬ 
side views permit easy identification. 
It will be noted how remarkably 
small is the area of the monoplanes 
when seen head-on. The six marines 
depicted here inelude one of our 
faster fighters, our largest 
liomber, and a flying boat. 

Full particulars of anuamenta 
and |)erformance cannot yet 
be divulged iu ever)' case. 


FAIRBY SWORDFISH RIFLANB 
Tho Falroy SwordRsh torpodo. ■•ottor and 
rocooitmUtiiKO hlpUno con bo nttod with 
incorchOfigooMo whool or ffoot n n d o r- 
corriogo. lo th* ob*»* llliMCroti*n It I* 
•hown corrylAg o c*rp*do. Tho olon *0 tho 
right thowi th# tmoll l«w*r wing. It cor- 
ri*o tw* AT throo iwon. ond ho* two 
moehln*-gM** ond ol** ooriol f rpidoti or 
homb*. 


SAUNDERS ROE LERWICK FLYING ROAT 
Th* Sounder* R«* Lorwick ••a-potrol flying boot ho* a 
d**p hull, two ongln* nocollo* and V-«hopod itrut* for 
th* wing-tip rtoooo. Th* wing* or* iharply Uporod. No 
h*od-on vl*w It giv«n of thi* nooebin*. 


BRISTOL BLENHBm I AND IV 
Tb* Rrlttol Rl*nh*lm I (loft, abov* ond 
right) corri** o crow of thr**, ond li wtod 
for bombing. Egbting ond rocnnnniitonc*. 


y i i- 1M ft.m w ! 


ondorcorrloon rotrseto Into tb* ongln* 
uncoil**. Tn* Sghtor ho* m*r* orm*m*nt 
than th* bombor. 
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The King Saw this Wonder Aircraft in Flight 

T^jie Westland Lysander II was speci* 

^ ally designed for the Araiy co¬ 
operation squadrons of the R.A.F. The 
wings are set high so that the large cabin 

! ;ives an extensive field of view. The full 
ength of the wing is slotted and fitted 
with flaps so that it may have full control 
at speeds as low as 45 m.p.h. Not only 
can it land in and rise from a small field, 
but it can go so slowly as almost to hover 
in the wind. His Majesty, seeing it up in 
a 00 m.p.h. wind, doclar^ that it must 
K* going backward." It can rise sharply at 
great speed. Parachute flares, extra fuel 
tanks, jmruebute supply contaiuers, or 
bombs may be carried on the special 
stub wings attached to the s})ats. Two 
machine-guns are enclt^cd in the wheel 
fairings as well as lauding lights. Tliesc 
unique features make the Lysander an 
ideal machine for the diverse duties it 
has to })crform for the army in the field. 




Th« WMtUnd Lrtand*r can carry food aoffolioa, for laolacod troopa, In cylindora 
on tha atwb wing ahown abovo. On tha rigftt, tbo King liia g a cu tlio aaaomfely 
of Lytandara In a WaaC Country aircraft factory. Tha caMn givaa tho pilot tho 
wida Aald of viaw ra^nirod hy Army co^pamdaa dwtiaa. 


Co*oparation of tha Air Forca with tha Army damanda a apaclal 
typa of aircraft.' Thia viow of a Woatland Lytandar co>oparaCiva 
machlna, having a puncturad tira larvlcad on a fnow>«ovarad 
aarodrema, ahowa ita unuaual wing daiign. 




V9- 


Tha Kang and Quaan acanding hanaath a Brlatol Baawfort hamhar chat with tha chlaf 
taot pilot of tha Briatol factory. On tho right tha King inapacca a complatad 
Lytandar. Tha rod and hooh hanaath tha futalaga ara mod for piching wp moaaagai. 

nolo$. Wiii Worti. Atu>ci»tt4 Pretf. and Britiik OAcial; Oaon CoPyritH 









Nul thrMti and Nasi frifhtfylnaM at taa kava fallal to tfatar aaatrat caantrias from •andiat thair ahlpt to Groat Gritaia, aa4 today aawtral cramp atoamart tuch at thota. tomatlmot forminf part of a 

■rititk coovo* kwt aomatimao kravlof tka mloo aod aakmariaa maaaco alona. ply katwooa Londoa aad HoMaad, Galplvm and tka Scandinavian cowntrlaa. Tka two iklpt In tkia pkotograpk kava tafaly 

croatad tka Nortk Saa, unloadad tkair cargoot of foodatwfft, takan on koard aoma of thoao oxporta whlck form tuck an Important factor in cko aconomic war, and ara now ataaminf down tha Tkamaa to 

faca ondawacad tka ooriU nf oppp Ma. doutrtloaa to ratorn in a akort tim* wim further ra^oaa for krlraln. 


l.» Tht W<ir lUMtkMlfd Ftbrnary taret, IQiO 
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Spade and Plough Speed Tomorrow’s Victory 

“ The man with a spade is going to help,” said Mr. Chamberlain on January 31. 

The important part played by agriculture in wartime can, indeed, hardly be exa|geratcd, 
and this article tells something of what the Government is doing to stimulate increased 
production of home-grown food. 



O UR home-grown food supplies would 
last us from breakfast on Sunday 
until midday dinner on Wednes¬ 
day ; for the rest of the week we have 
to rely on food from overseas. That, 
picturesquely put, is roughly the position 
of Britain’s food supplies today; and 
with whatever complacency wc may 
regard it in peacetime, it is a distinctly 
dangerous one in time of war, when the 
foodships have to run the gauntlet of 
enemy mine and torpedo, aircraft and 
surface raider. 

Compared with I9U wc have 2,000,000 
fewer acres under the plough, and 
5,000,000 more mouths to feed. Obvi¬ 
ously the first step is to extend tho arable 
acreage, and tho Ministry of Agriculture 
has called for an addition of at least 
1,500,000 acres of grass in England and 
Wales to bo ploughed and planted in time 


or one quarter of the cost of the basic 
slag purchased and applied. 

Next, the authorities have tackled the 
question of agricultural labour. Though 
essentially highly-skilled workers, agri¬ 
cultural laljourers have never beeu well 
paid, to put it mildly, and of late years 
10,000 workers have left the countryside 
each year. 

Some have joined the armed forces, 
but most have drifted into the town.s, 
where, perhaps, they have helped to 
swell the queues of the unemployed out¬ 
side the labour exchanges. These men 
must be brought l)ack by the offer of 
better wages aud improved conditions, 
and in particular by the prospect of a 
stake in the country in the shape of a 
smallholding of their own. In the mean¬ 
time, the Women’s Land Army is rcAdy to 
provide immediate service. Some 25,000 
women aud girls 
have joined the Laud 
Army to date, but of 
these only 2,000 have 
yet been placed on 
farms, and most of 
the remainder are 
still untrained. It is 
understood that the 
Govermuent would 
like to see 100,000 
more workers em¬ 
ployed on the land, 
and as the war goes 
on there can be no 
doubt tliat more and 
more women will be 
rcqaireil to replace 
men called up. 


In many other ways the Government 
and the agrioultural authorities generally 
are striving to stimulate the production 
of Britain's fields, using the word '• pro¬ 
duction ” in its widest sense to include 
not only the corn crops, sugar beet, 
potatoes, vegetables and fruit, but meat 
and milk, dairy products, ftoultry and 
eggs. The prices of most of the farmer’s 
raw luaterials have been fixed by Govern¬ 
ment order, and so, too, have the prices 
he receives for his produce—all this with 
a view to seeing that tho indu.Htry shall 
be able to pay a fair wage. 

The Little Man Will Also Help 
But the Minister of Agriculture, Sir 
Keginaid Dorman Smith, has his eye not 
only on the big man with tho plough, 
but also tho little man with tho spade. 
A nation-wide campaign has now been 
launched to obtain now recruits to tho 
ranks of the country’s food-producers. 
During the last war alwut 1,250,<X)0 
allotment holders produced what Lord 
Ernie, the then Minister of Agriculture, 
called “cabbages from concrete aud 
broad beans from brickbats,” but by last 
autumn this number bad dwindled to 
800,000. Soon it is hoped that tho 
number will be again increased until the 
l)eak figure of twenty years ago has 
been not only equalled but surpassed. 
Then there are 3,500,(X)0 jirivate gardens 
m England and W'alcs, and when thc-se 
are made to produce their crops of fruit 
and vegetables it is not too much to sup- 
j)ose tliat fresh food to the value of 
£15,0iX),0<X) or even £20,<X)0,(X)0 will bo 
made available for Britain’s families. 




Aa In Ch« iut war, tMr* Ou • r*M4f 
rMponM to tho cal) to amataur gard o wan to 
grow moro food. Horo allotmonta aro baing 
grapa^*S for aowtng on Clapliam Common. 

Pluto, C. K'<*loa 

for the 1940 harvest. Farmers are being 
paid a subsidy of £2 for every acre of 
grassland so ploughed up, and in order 
to stimulate the work Government 
tractors have been made available for 
the use of those farmers who do not 
already possess (hem. Here wc may 
note that, whereas in 1914 there were 
only about 100 tractors in the country, 
today it is estimated that there arc over 
5 O,CjO 0. Already a million acres are in 
process of conversion. When the land 
has been ploughed the farmer may anply 
to be refunded half the cost of the lime 


A gmnt output «r tractort It now In progrott to holp In tho gignntic tntk of ploughing up mtny 
thouMnd* ^ ncrot of grMcInnd to grow whont and othor crop*. Horo In a railway tiding naar 
tha workt of a famout nrm of a^icultural michinary malcart, a doubla row of truck! carrying 
farm Cractoia it raady for diapaten. Photo, pox 
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‘Where Are Our Marching Songs?’ 

More and more marching troops are seen as the Empire’s military forces grow, but where 
are the marching songs for them, to match the songs we heard and sang in the last War ? 

Can we not do better than the “ Beer Barrel Polka ’ ’ ? 


A QUARTER of R ccntorj* ago the 
roads of BritRin and France 
resounded to the rhythmic tramp 
and shuffle of steel'Studded army boots : 
the air was loud with the songs of 
Brrtaia’s marching battalions. The songs 
might express a popular philosophy like 
“ Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old 
Kit-bag ”; they might wallow in senti¬ 
ment, lusciously wailing in slow tempo a 
“ Tipperary,” or some theatre ballad like 
“ Roses of Picardy.” But the songs 
usually meant something, and the troo{>s 
found in them a strong and simple 
rhythm, just right for the route march. 

Moat of those songs of the last war 
were actually adopt^ (and the words 
sometimes adapted with-unpublishable 
results) by the Toinn>ies from n rich store 
of popular songs that happened to be 
going the rounds of music-halls and 
theatres, and that sold well in sheets so 
that they could be played at home or at 
parties. The " soiig-pluggiug ” racket 
via the .B.B.C. hod not yet liegun, aiul 
the words and music then succeeded in 
les.s artiBcial ways. Perha]>3 that is one 
clue to the poverty of 1939 compared 
with 1914 - a }>overty which is proved by 
the fact that the young troojw of today 
have chosen to sing os many of the old 
favourites as of the modern “ snia.Hh-hit.i.” 

Few of the big successes of wartime 
wore written deliberately as war or 
soldiers’ songs, though there w’as Ivor 
Novello’s ’* Keep the Home Fires Burn¬ 
ing,” and “ Mademoiselle from Arinen- 
tiercs,” by Reginald Rowland, who was 


serving in the R.A.S.C., and knew the 
popular and proper little French waitress 
who inspired his song. Then there was 
” Take Me Back to Dear Old Blighty,” 
“A Long, Long Trail a-Wiuding,” “Nursic, 
Nursie, Come Over Here ” and “ Good- 
by-ee,” to add to the earlier favourites 
like “ A Bicycle Made for Two,” “ Knees 
Up Mother Brown,” ” Alexander’s Rag- 
Time Band,” and a score of others. 

One of the iwpular tunes, revived with 
rather idiotic words, “ Hang Out Your 
Washing on the Siegfried Line,” was 
the tune of the old song, “ When we are 
married, wc’l) have sausages for tea,” 
and before that it was a popular tune in 
the Brooklyn Cake Walk. But besides 
such accidents, the same general principle 
operated as in 19(4, and B.E.F. men in 
France arc still singing the song-hits of 
last summer, which they heard so often 
before leaving, including “ South of the 
Border,” and that crooner’s delight, 
” Little Sir Echo.” 

The Biggest Song Success! 

They have recently been encouraged to 
sample Miss Gracio Fields’ song, ** Wish 
Me Luck as You Wave Me Good-bye,” and 
Scots, at least, arc sick of “ There’ll 
Always Be An England,” but our coin- 
jmrative poverty of good tunes can be 
gauged from the fact that the greatest and 
most lasting success has been the ” Beer 
Barrel Polka.” The vitality of this conies 
originally from the music of a aentimentai 
love song written in 1934 by a (’rech in 
Prague. It was breezed up into the polka 


4»v American dance-band exports in June. 
1939, and its success has already outlived 
that of ” The Umbeth Walk.” 

We may turn to our song-writcra ol 
today and say ” What about it ? ” 
Where are the successors of the rhythmic 
and rousing “ Soldiers of the Queen ” ? But 
it remains a pity that B.B.C. pre^rammea 
have so much influence, a-s compaml 
with theatres and music-halis, and that 
nearly all such songs are written foi 
jazz-band crooners. 

So far os the rhythm of the songs 
is concerned, the troops can get what 
they want, for all common-time and 
six-eight (or two-four) measures are g<XKl 
for marching. The marching men can 
make their own tempo, as they often 
make their own words to the music, but 
that is no good reason why our Service?* 
and the people at home should have to 
rely on stale old songs for any words 
worth the singing. ” Bwr Barrel Polka ” 
is ail very well - and, after all, it tratt the 
flrst song of both the Australians slid (be 
Canadian detachments who set foot in 
England in this war, and began once 
more to tramp our roads. But is this the 
best we can do in the way of a song for 
the British people ? Perhaps the E.N.S.A. 
will try again. The signature-song, ” We 
Must All Stick Together,” they gave to 
the N.A.A.F.I. to open all entertain¬ 
ments fur the troops has a just ]>asHablc 
tune, but unfortunately it is accom- 
panied by words that merely invite the 
unbroadcastable variations that the t-roo]»s 
have already found. 



In chn mtIv itmt* of tli* Intt w*r b«f«r« cnm^laerir wu intreStic*d, military Sand* and martial mmic playad a graat part in tKa racruiCing 

campaign far Kiechanar’a Army, and Cba man who had lainad wp wara ** ptayad away ” to training camp* hy ragimantal hand*. Today Cha young 
•oldlar* makn mo«t of thair own mn*lc. and tho*a young milltlamon, amoo^tho Brat to go to Sfpnco, march to tha lound af thair own veiea*. 

PAofo. finfiiA Ofttigl: Crwn CaSi'^'cV 
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The War lUuatraud 


Indians in Britain Rally to the Colours 





The badf* • turb*n hat to ko mwii In tbo 
correct vocitlon whon (ho torkon It rolled uo, a 
tuk on which thlt cor^ral It coiKontrMlnf. 


A s is the case with other countries 
contained within the fetlowahip of 
the British Empire, a special corps has 
been formeil in Groat Britain for Indian 
subjects who wish to join the Bghting 
forces, and the rosjwnse has Ix-cn excellent. 
Indian .students and graduates of British 
universities are among the recruits. 
It is known as the Indian Auxiliary 
Military I’ioneec Corjw. Meanwhile re¬ 
cruiting is proceeding apace in India 
itself, and the advance guard of India’s 
Expeditionary Force is already settling 
down amid the strange conditions of the 
Western Front in France. 




Tho moN okovo oro 
woorlo* foraoo ca#o, 
kot (orkonowHIalM ko 
lfMlw4od H» tkoir Wt. 
Sofwo of tkoiw oro 
loondos to (rind thoir 
hoad-drot* Iw tho cor¬ 
rect wojr. Torkokt «ro 
of cotton or tilktOnd m 
thoy aro okoot 24 foot 
Iona, thoy havo to ko 
folded koforo a kotln- 
nlnf It made with 
winding thorn rovnd 
tho hoad. 
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Cartoon Commentary on the Conflict 



OM! nutr WICKBDCIUMaeRUUNi SawnwrMf^COMQTOMAKEMeDONOWI 


From He “ liveniitg Slsndset" 
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Eye NMtncis Stories of Episodes 
and Ad>entures in the 
Second (ireat War 


Our Officer Raced to Certain Death 

Lieutenant Everitt. of the Norfolk Regiment, was the first British 
officer to he killed on the Western Front. The story of his heroic 
end was told by a non*commissioned officer, who accompanied him 
on his last patrol, to Richard McMillan, ** News of the World ” war 
correspondent. 


¥.v our positions beyond the Maginot 
^ Line I met a non-commissioned 
officer who formed one of a patrol party 
under the young Lieut. Everitt of the 
Norfolk Regiment, described by my 
informant as ** the m<wt courageous 
soldier he had ever met.” 

This is the story the N.C.O. relatetl in 
a deaerted village occupied by our troops 
on a hilhiide overlooking No-Man’s Land ; 

“ Oar patrol was detailed to collect 
ioformatioH from the German lines, and 
we set of! about midday in mist and over 
snow-covered ground. 

Lieut. Kveritt, carrying an autoniatic 
pistol, led us a walk towa^.s the crest of 
a hill dominating the Germau lines. 

" As we reached the top wc paused to 
survey the situation. 

“ In the valley below in the outpost 
we could plainly see the Nazis moving 
around, and apparently unaware of our 
proximity. 

” The lieutenant went ahead, walking 


upright, and as wc followed I called to 
him, ‘ Ki*cp down, sir.’ 

“ He did so, and crouched, but I knew 
he scorned the danger, and only took my 
advice because of the safety of the men. 

“ As we got nearer to the Germau 
trenches 1 called to him again to lie low, 
but he foiged ahead, hia gun at the reatly 
and watching on every aide for a sign of 
the first enemy outpost. 

“ At that moment a burst of machine- 
gun fire came rat-a-tat from the Gorman 
lines. They had seen os, and in a second 
their guns opened with converging fire. 

“ ‘ Down,' I yelled, and fell flat. The 
rest of the ]>atTol followed suit. 

“ We all managed to crawl into hollows 
as bullets, whistling into the earth with a 
dull ‘ phut,’ sent snow and stones whirling 
above us. 

“ 1 jMJcred over the edge of my own little 
hollow and, to my horror, saw Lieut. 
Kveritt begin to run towards the German.s, 
firing as he went. 


“His intention was obvious. He was 
bent on reaehiiig the (lernian tinc-s and 
silencing the machine-guns. 

“ We called to him again, knowing he 
wa.s racing to certain <leath. 

“ Too late ! He dropjiod to the ground 
and rolled over, gave a cry which we heanl 
distinctly, and lay still. 

“ The men then debated our next move. 
An attempt to reach the stricken officer 
wa.s made, but the fire was deadly and 
ince.s.sant. 

** The next in command, therefore, 
decided that his duty wa.s to prewerve the 
lives of the remainder of the patrol 
instead of risking them in a hopeleas 
attempt to bring in the bullet-riddled 
body of the leader. 

“ It wa.H a shocking business getting 
back. We bud to scramble up the side of 
the hill in full view of the enemy, and 
were lucky to find an occasional hollow. 

“ With the bullets still whistling about 
us we reached the crent and threw our¬ 
selves over the other side.” 

Two day.s later the German radio 
recorded the death of Lieut. Everitt. It 
was then announce<l that, still breathing, 
he had been taken in from the edge of the 
German trenches, but died soon after¬ 
wards. 



Ovar two CMCwrio* -non of tHo Norfolk Rogimont won kith tamo mt tko Bottio of Almsnu In Spoin. Thonc of arwnrJ to Third Yoro* in ItlT 
m«n« tamouo nomos swoltad tho rofimont’* lUt of bottio honours. In Franco one* acain, thoy haro now acqulrod crafic d)*tinc6en In that thoirs is 
tho nrtt unit to loso ono of Its ofHcors.in sedeh ag%i*M tho onomy. As doocribod In this ROfO, klout. EvoHtt mot his gaWo n t ond srMlo loading such 
a patrol of tho Norfolks as is horo soon geing forward Into No-Man’s Land. Phofn Krtn.'' OMcial: CrooM CoPvriRlit 
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Our Shipmates Went Mad and Died 

Twenty survivors of (he crew ol 33 of the Greek steamer “ Eleni 
Stathatos," which was torpedoed on January 28. landed at an Eire 
port on February 2. The terrible story of their five-day ordeal in an 
overcrowded boat is here reprinted from the “ Daily Telegraph.” 

the crew of the “ Eleni Statha- rain. Lack o! food and drink got scrioaa. 
** tos ” took to the boats after their That night the first two meti died, after 
ship had been torpedoed, their ordeal going mad. 

was only beginning. For five days they “ Next morning two or three more 
were buffeted by Atlantic storms; three were dead, and we had to have another 
times passing ships sailed away apparently hasty burial. Two or three more died on 
oblivious of their distress siguaU; and as Wednostlay and the last two die<l on 
crowning horror, tliirteen of their Thursday. By then we were all helpless. 



>mpany perished in agony. 

Able Seaman Michael Kyan, of Tutla- 


Only our tiny sail brought us along. 

“ When a trawler came close by u-s, I 


bracky co. lamerick, said that after the gignalletl with a ]>oIice whistle, but the 
first explosion they hud decided that they trawler put out its lights and rushed 
could get the ship Imck to Cardiff. X big away. Wc saw another sailing ve.«8el and 
tanker came up behind showing no lights, signalled it, but it took no notice, 
stopped for a minute, and suddenly moved « \Ve kept goiug on somehow until we 
off. Ju.st as the engines of the Eleni g village on a headland. W’e entered 
Stathatos were started, a second ex- g channel and a motor-boat came out 
plosion occurred which seemed to lift gud ^ ig^j » 



the ship right out of the water. 


Chief Engineer Dimitrios Pangos said ; 


SMm«n eang«« and Hanolatot, aurvivor* of 
tha “ Clani Stathatoa,** raoovaring from thair 
carribla S-day drift In an opan boat. Thair 
unoffandlng Graak tbip was torpadoad 2M 
ntilaa off tha Stilly lalat. 
fkela, Topical 


mate soon after jumped into the sea.” 
There was, ho said, no reason for the 


The captain, chief officer and radio « Our drinking water was soon exhausted sinkiug, as the Greek flag painted on the 


operator were injured by flying splinters, 
and wc wasted no time in getting into the 
boats. 

” I was in one with five or six others, 
and there wero 2G or 27 in the other. But 
this one drifted under the propeller and 
was cut in two. We got all the men into 
our boat. 

” Our supplies of provisions,” he said, 
** were sufficient for 15 men for a few 
days and there were 33 in our boat. That 
night and for the three following nights 
we tried to shelter under a length of 
canvas. 

” Wo took turns al the oars. I found 
this work a blessing. It saved my reason 
and my life. 

“ After a terrible night, Tuesday 


and we had to drink sea water. The second ship's sides was illuminated. 

We Were Helpless in the Rough Seas 

H.M. Minesweeper ” Sphinx ” was among the ships bombed by 
Nazi raiders on rctff^ry 3. Her engines were disabled in the attack, 
and while being towed to port in heavv weather she foundered, 
with the loss of S4 lives. The story of one of the survivors is 
published here by arrangement with the “ Daily Telegraph.” 

the “Sphinx” sank off the “Two ’planes dived at the ship,’ 
** Scottish coast some of the crew said. “Their machine-guns started 


VJ^HEX the “Sphinx” sank off the “Two ’planes dived at the ship,” he 
Scottish coast some of the crew said. “Their machine-guns started and 
were choked to death by oil which had a bomb hit the ship. The men narrowly 
been poured from the ship to calm the escaped, but Com. Taylor and four other 


sea. One of the 44 survivors, a 19-yeat-old 
I found seaman living in Norfolk, gave an 
r reason account of their bombing and machine- 
gunning by the German machines, and 


men were killed. The whole forecastle 
seemed to lift up and fold back without 
breaking into fragments. 

“ I was amidships dodging machine- 


(January 30) came with more wind and when the “ Sphinx ” capsized. 


the struggle of the men in the water gun buHcts. So far as I could tell, only 



Flt.iLt. M. R«b*rt*ofl, of Olugow (laft). Slt./Le. R. P. R. Po«*H, of LooSon, who worthily up¬ 
hold tho high traditioM of tho R.A.P. whon thoy chivalrootly toccourod a fallan onomy Mar after 
bringiog down his Hoinkol bombor on Jonuary 1), IHt. Tho story of thoir radio call for a roscuo 
launch is told In pa g e 42 of this vaiumo. 

Phdo. Widt World 


one bomb actually hit the ship. We 
retaliated with our guns. 

“ The seas were very heavy and it was 
with difficulty that another vessel got us 
in tow. Early next day the tow roiie 
parted, and wc were left almost helpless. 

“ Our engines were out of action and 
wc drove about for a long time. Then a 
huge wave hit us broadside and capsized 
the ‘ Sphinx.’ 

“ 1 sinv some men going down with the 
ship and then found myself clinging to 
an oar with otlicr men in the darkne-os. 
All over the sea was a coating of oil fuel 
that wc had cast out and it must have 
got Into many men’s lungs. 

“ When I saw a wave comtiii: I liclil 
my nose with my fingers until tin wave 
and the oil on it had but some 

water and oil liegan to choke me. 

“ Heads kept bobbing up all around 
»nd men kept calling out odd word.i 
■ bout their families at home. Then a 
searchlight showed on the water. 1 
struck out and caught hold of a line 
that had been thrown out. I was pulled 
on board a ship utterly exhausted.” 


Tht H ot iUtulrattd 
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Heart and Brains of London’s Vast A.R.P. 



On thit tally beard tha dlt^tUlonof raaarva ra«eg« tquad* la recorded by 
coloured dltka, and the movemencs of ambulance*,Are appliance* and motor* 
car* are alto tbown. Thi* board enable* Che chief officer* to tee at a glanec 
the force* at their dl*po**J. 

T ondon’a A.K.P. organization has now been co-ordinated 
^ and a central control eatabiished^so that in the event of 
nir raids hol|) from other districts can be sent to any area 
that has been badly bombed. Thus the 150,000 A.R.P. 
workers form now practically one great army. There are nine 
grou|)s in the, London Region. If bombs fell in the area 
covered by any one of these groups, and the damage done 
wen* so great that it could not be dealt with by the local rescue 
parties and firemen, an S O K would be sent to the hcad- 
fpmrtcrs so that reinforcements from neighlfouring or even 
dwtaiit areas couhl Ijc dispatched. Scotland Yard and the 
Home Office would also be kept in touch with every enemy 
activity, .so that complete co-ordination of A.R.P could 
be secured. 



Sir Ern**t Cow*r* snd Aarnlr*! Sir Edward Evan*, chi*#* o# Londan 
A.R.P. ergartliatlon, arc arranging for on« of tha big UKurdvai that ar* 
frnquantljr carriad out to t**t tha afflcioncy of tho organiaaClon. At 
many a* W.MS A.R.P. worhor* havo tahan part in otM of tha** practice*. 



in the ba*«m*nt of London’* A.R.P. hoad owa rf r« h tha control-room, both gas- and bomb-proof. Hora would bo rocaivad by talaphona now* 
of ail tha damage to Ufa and property, at Mackad road* and gassad araa*. Laft, I* tha '* Currant event* " map. and, right, the " damage ** map. 
A* toon a* naw* of damage wa* racaivad a dUk weald be plhnad to the ’* currant event*" mao to likdlcat* the oaaidan. After 4$ hour* iba disk* 
would be transfarrad to tha ** damage “ map. /’koiu<. h'vx 




British & French War Medals in Actual Size—1 



I. Briti»n Victory Modal. Offlcort and man 
who anitrod a thaatra o( war (I9I4>I9I9), wara 
afloat on duty, or angafad In cha air. 

Z. Air Forco Modal. For co-jraia and davocion to 
duty whIUt flyini. net in active oparation afainat anamy. 

)• The Victoria Croat. Only won " by parform* 
Inc In tha pratanca of cha anamy aoma sifnal act of 
valour or devotion to the country." 

4. DIatInfuiahod Flyiog Modal. For valour, and 
ai for A.F.H.. but in active oaarition acainac anamv. 


S. French Victory Modal. For offleara and man 
of aame atandini aa for Brlclah Victory Medal. 

A. Britiah War Modal. For all offleora and man 
who left native ahoraa in cha Empire (I9I4>I9I9). 

T. Moritorioua Sorvica Modal. N.C.O.'a and 
man for good, afficianc and maricorioui aarvlca. 

B. Military Modal. N.C.O.iand man for individual 
and aaaociacad acta of bravary. 

9. French War Modal. Firac medal inacicutad 
after war of I9I4.I9I & to honour thoaa who cook oart. 


10. 1914 Star. All officart. W.O.t, N.C.O.a and 
man who aarvad In. Franca or Salflum from Auguit 5 
to November 22. 1914. 

11. Dletinguialiod Service Order. Awarded only 
to offlcara In tha three aarvieaa apecially mentioned 
in diapatchae. 

II. Military Croaa. For Subaltorna, CMtalni 
and W.O.i, for acu of diatlnalon or gallantry in fitid. 

13. Oiatinguiahod Sarviea Croaa. Naval aduiva* 
lent of the M.C. 










Taking the King’s Shilling—1940 Fashion 

In this article an ex*member of the Editorial Staff of The War Illustrated relates 
his impressions of joining the Army—impressions that will be shared by the many 
thousands of young men now flocking to the Colours. These arc voluntary recruits 
as distinct from the militiamen called up by age classes. 


IM 


R eport 9 a.m. tomorrow at No. — 
Recruiting Centre. Thereafter 
reporthereforduty next Monday 
at the same hotir." Such wa.s the gist 
of the first of many documents placed 
in my hands, destint^ to alter the course 
of my life for who knows how many years 
to come. 

To reach the above-mentioned destina¬ 
tion (how automatic this Army language 
soon becomes !) meant in my case risiug 
from my bed and sallying forth into the 
Btygian gloom of biacked-out Suburbia 
at a most uugodly hour on what my as 
yet un-militury frame felt to be quite the 
coldest day ever. 

At the Rccniiting Centre -n big new 
drill-hall—there soon gathered a few 
remembered faces of the crowd at the 
previous afternoon's interview, some of 
them with gas-masks slung over their 
shoulders (just in case,, you know), some 
smoking—it w’ould be hours before the 
“ mediital,” and what did it matter, any¬ 
how?--hut all talking nonchalantly of 
what wa.s to come and the rather tre¬ 
mendous “ unknown " that wo wore to 
face if all went well. 

At last we were called one by one 
before the. first roomful of clerks for 
preliminary details to be properly rc- 
eordcil. Two men wishing to join other 
regiments a])peared hereabouts—a wood¬ 
worker with a cloth cap and mulHer, 
anxious (despite no roof to his mouth) to 
join the R..‘V.S.C. at once, and a jmstman 
willing to give up delivering for the 
duration. 

TliesMS recruiting centres are run by 
the Ministry of I^abour and National 
S<‘rviep., and the larger part of this ]>ar- 
ticular establishment was, therefore, 
staffed by employees of that organization. 


In fact, the secoud man in front of whom 
we were called sat at his desk in a rain¬ 
coat, and adopted a chatty conversational 
tone, as indeed did most of his fellows. 

By this time I was beginning to be, 
struck by the variety of background even 
in our little bunch of recruits as we went 
through this “ civiliau-to-soldier ” ma¬ 
chine. A stockbroker from New Zealand, 
an ex-Cambridge undergraduate educated 
in the Isle of Man, a man with an imposing 
double-barrelled name, who had been 
serving in the Special Police, a follow- 
journalist from a famous sclrooi, a Mr. 
Smith, and so on. 

Next came the “ medical," to which I 
personally had been looking forward with 
much trepidation, for my failing—weak 
eyesight—usually means a hopeIe.s8 case 
in the eyes of the Army and had alreoily 
proved my undoing elsewhere. 

When No Man Looks Civilized 

This time, however, 1 had u precious 
note which I had clutched feverishly all 
through the previous signings and counter¬ 
signings. This note had been written by 
mv C.O.-d(i.signatc and was wonled in 
such a way that it would surely bo 
difficult for Medical Olficera not to pass 
mo, despite my “optical defect"! 

So it provctl—but I am anticipating. 
After undressing completely and then 
roussuming coat, trousers, and shoes—in 
which guise no man looks even passably 
civilizi^—1 entered a screened-off enclo¬ 
sure in which a team of doctors were 
apparently taking a quiet .but sadi.stic 
delight in putting then oatients (or 
victims) through the most' undignified 
contortions. 

The eye doctor came first of the five, a 
short mail in a polo sweater—rather like 


a gym. instructor. At any rate he vras 
very pleasant, and paased me. . . . 

The other medicos were hardly as pic¬ 
turesque, but the procedure was loss 
palpitating now that the main fear of 
being rejected was past. All the tests took 
place in a series of canvas “ booths," 
rather like a sort of progressive peep-show 
at the circus. 

At length, much impressed by a triangle 
of moles on my " right flank,” and 
especially by my ability to spring to atten¬ 
tion from a kneeling ]>ositiou when in my 
“ birthday suit," the Medical Board 
politely presented me with a card marked 
“ Grade II (a) Vision," and so upstairs 
to the signing of more fornrs and then 
more forms, in duplicate and in triplicate. 

The clerks attended to all this work 
while one sat and marvcllctl once again 
at the official mind, and reflected that 
there was still time to recant and avoid 
being ultesfed and sworn as a volunteer 
gunner in the service of His Majesty; 
but somehow one did not. 

The last act of the thrce-aod-a-lmlf- 
liour drama took place before “ a duly 
appointed Attesting Oincer," to whom 
our credentials were rood over, and 
who thereupon commanded the six of us 
in a disinterested voice, as if quite 
unaware of his immense though transitory 
importance in our earcors, to grasp a 
Bible and repeat the oath. 

With the closing words the deed was 
done, and our new status was immediately 
recognized by the payment of the princely 
sum of four shillings—a quarter of which 
is presented to every new soldier by a 
grateful Government. 

I thiuk we were all faintly surprised 
that wc ouly had to sign for this cosh onee. 
Suppasing the document was lost . . . 



H«r* ar« tw« icmm at rMriiltinf offlcw after it had baan annowncad in October tVM that voluntaara batwaan U and 3S would b« accoptod for tha 
Army. Abovo loft a r*«iit rocrult la |«Mt about to taha ** tho King’a ahiUtnt/* whilo man of many aoM took on. In Liverpool, whoro thora ia a 
larfo Irlak oooulatlon. tho Iriah Cuarda and tho Lo n don Irloh RIloa obtainod many racruita. Rifkt, TMmae Murphy, goalkaopor of tho Moothvillo 

foothoM toam. who It d ft. } in.. Ia onlltung in tha Irith Cuarda. 
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OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 
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Dutch steamer " Burgerdijk ” reported 
Iv sunk by U-boat on February lo. 

listonian steamer " Linda " reported sunk 
mined off by enemy action. 

First contingent of Second Australian 


Thursday, February 6, 1940 

Ttattlc in Karelian Isthmus reached its 


Norwegian tanker " Gallia 
South-lvast Coast. 


ninth dav, and Finns were reoorted to be ^ 

still stinding firm against repeated Canada, died at Montreal. 


Lord Twecdsmiiir. (Jovemor-Gcneral of Imperial 1 -orw and the New Zealand l-x 


attacks. 

Kus-sian battalion which attempted to Monday, February 12 
come to relief of division encircled at Kuhmo, _ , 

Cential Finland, was driven back. ««»»•*" attacks on Finnish defences on 

Kep<.rte<l that the Swe<lish Brigade in Karehan Isthmus Increased In violence. 
Finland, consisting of 6.000 men. had been *” bumma sector several infantry divisions 
in action on the Salla ftxint. 

French steamer " Marie Dawn sunk by ... ..♦ 

„l Canadian Active I THE POETS & THE WAR \ 

Service F'orcc landed at a M ost Coast port. ♦ ♦ 

I.abnur Party issued a declaration of its j | 

Peace .\ims. t »**t»r* T» ^ItK^YY ■ A lk.t ♦ 


pedilionary Force arrived at Suer. 

Tuesday, February 13 


t It kills no Soldior. Why then, let it chance! 1 
I At least I'll smile to think, wIk'D 1 am dead, i 
X It might have killed ten men “ somewhere i Wednesday, February 14 

I in Frauee. | Finnish Command ailmilteil that Kussiians 

t , , , , ♦ had captured ailvanced positions in .Summa 

I I ^ould take slinme to fear, who owe to * sector, but sUted that Uie advance was 

I . *1.1. >1 III! * checked by second line of defences. 

that a general licence had been 
j\\hereI^nl^rthe«lenct.ofthehilU t subjects to enlist in 

I Ami wnteh the youug moon ehmbmg i J 

1 through the trwj. 1 .j ■ 1* • j *. > 

X _ Obtfrrer ♦ Admiralty announced destruction ol 

t t two U-boats concernc<l in sinking of ihree 

British ships (see below)' 

British tankers ” Gretafield " ami " British 
were flung into the line, supported by a large Triumph," and cargo liner "Sultan Star." 
tank force. It was stated that everywhere sunk by U-boats. 

the Finns stood firm. Mr. Churchill stated that soon all Britwh 

Russians launched simultaneous attacks ships would be armed against miinleroui 
farther north-east on the Isthmus, between attacks of German air raiders in North Sea. 


Friday, February 9 { wiujim Buw 

Admiralty aonouDccd that two U-boats 

had been sunk by one British destroyer ♦ Should a bomb drop upon my Civil head 
while they were attacking a convoy. X ft kills no SiiUlier. \\ hy then, let itchanc 

German bomber shot down near F'irth t At least III smile to think, wIk'D 1 a 
of Forth during raids on shipping in North | It t*** tnen " sun 

S«. Two other bombers believed to have t Frauee.' 
bMn damaged. Other raulers cngagcil at t, , , 

various points ranging as far north as Peter- ♦ I should take slinnie to fear, who 
head. t 

Russian offensive on Mannerhcim Line X The sunset peace that my home-valk-y filla, 1 
still held in check. Attacks made not only * Where I ean hear the silence of the hilU t 
at Summa, but alisO between Ihinnusjoki ♦ Ami wnteh the youug muon elimbing 1 
and Paturi, south-west of V'uoksi Kiver, * through the tiws. X 

and over icc of Taipale Kiver. ♦ — Oba*rrrr 

Finns claimed to have improved their a■ ttt11nttttttrttttt■ 11111■ 11111 
piwitions in Kuhmo sector. In far north ~ 

^•inniah patrols attacked Soviet positions at supported 

artillery activity between 

tlie MosellVand the Saar ; also a severe »he Finn, stood firm, 
encounter during reconnais-sanccs. when . Kussians launched simultaneou 
losses were-suflered on both sides. farther north-cast on the Isthmus 

British steamer " Chagres" sunk by I-akc Muola and the Vuok.Hi river, 
enemy action off North-west Cxiast. 

President Kooscvelt announce «1 that he Two (ierman aircraft sighictl nej 
was sending Mr. Sumner WeHes, U.S. Under- Islands. No bombs were dropped. 

Secretary of State, to collect information 
about conditions in Italy. France. Germany ^ 

and Great Britain. ^ 1 • 

Keported from Istanbul tliat about 80 ^ 911303 $ W' 

German specialists employed in a munitions 

factory, a naval dockyard and in coalhelds TT often happens that when a famoi 
bad been (lismisseU. ^ man is raised to the peerage ar 


'* • Gorman bomber over Thames Flstuary 

Russian attacks on Finnish defences on driven off by 1 < A F' lighters 
Carelian Isthmus Increased In violence. Ru„ian$ IwUcveil lo have captared ad- 
n bumma sector several infantry divisions yanked positions of Mannerhelm Line. 

Admiralty announced that German 

. . . . ^ steamer “ Wakama" had been scuttled 

t rrfwrr, mrTr, I COast of BraXil aftCF intercepltOll bV 

t THE POETS & THE WAR * British warship. Keported that (ierman 
\ ♦ steamer *'Wolfsburg" had also been scuttled 

► XfX t off Brazilian coast. 

t -rijr r'urr'OfiTt /-'iiririsKt ♦ British trawler "Togimo" and Swwlish 

► THE CHEERFUL CIVILIAN j stcamer''OrHnia" reported sunk by U-boat. 

f By WiuxiM Buss I reconnaissance flight 

► + over North-\Ve.st (*cnnany. 

I .Should a bomb drop upon my C^vil head 1 Second Australian Imperial Force arrived 
t It kills no Suhiior. \Vbv-then, let itrhanr.-' t in lAllcstinc. 


were flung into the line, su 
tank force. It was statet 


I.akc Miiola and the Yuok-si river, and also 
near Taipale. 

Two (ierman aircraft sighictl near Orkney 


Swedish .steamer " Dalaro" reported 
turpedoed and shelled by U-boat on F'ub. is. 

Danish ship " Chastine Maersk " sunk by 
U-boat off Nurwevian coast. 


C3n3d3’s W3rtime Governor P3sses 


Saturday, February 10 

F'ieUl-Marshal Mannerheiin reported to 
have taken over command on Karelian 
Isthmus front. 

Russians continuetl their attacks here, 
flest bombing Finnish troops by aeroplane, 
accompanied by heavy artillery fire, then 
pushing forward succeeding waves of men 
all along the line. F'inns claimed that all 
attacks w'ere repulsed. 

Admiralty announced loss by enemy 
action of il.M. trawlers " Robert Bowen 
and '* Fort Royal.’’ with loss of (our officers 
and 18 ratings. 

Sweilish Government protested to Moscow 
against sinking, on F'ebruary 5. of Swedish 
steamer " Wirgo " by Russian bombers. 

Sunday, February f I 

Wave of intense cold returned to Kurope. 
Reported that 58 degrees of frost Fahrenheit 
were recorded at Stockholm, and that it was 
possible to walk across the frozen Kattegat 
irom Jutland to Sweden. 

Fierce fighting continued unabated on 
the Karelian Isthmus. 

North of Lake ]>adoga Finn.s destroyed 
column of (io lorrics- 

F'innish Command issued a summary of 
Russian losses after 10 weeks of warfare. 
They included 327 aeroplanes. 504 tanks, 
and 206 guns captured in addition to those 
destroyed. Russian casualties in personnel 
were not m^ntifinert. 


TT often happens that when a famous 
A man is raised to the peerage and 
takes a title other than his surname, 
his previous work and identity are lost 
in his new honour. That will not 
be the case with John Buchan, Lord 
Tweedsmuir. He will be remembered 
by hundreds of thousands of readers 
who have found entertainment and 
instruction in the books of John 
Buchan, while as Lord Tweedsmuir 
he will have a niche in the history of 
the British Commonwealth as the 
(^vemor-General since 1935 **f (be 
great Dominion of Canada. 

The last five months of his tenure 
of ofiice saw Canada's whole-hearted 
effort in her military support of the 
Empire at war. As he lay on hit 
death-bed the third contingent of 
Canadian troops arrived in Britain. 

Lord Tweedsmuir had many high 
qualifications for Empire states¬ 
manship. From 1901 to 1903 he was 
private secretary to Lord Milner, High 
Commissioner in South Africa during 
(he first few difficult years that fol¬ 
lowed the Boer War. 

Member oi Parliament for eight 
years, his service with the British 
G.H.Q. in France during the last war. 
and later as Minister oi Information, 
made him particularly well-fitted to 
pul his great energy and talents at the 
service of Canada's war effort. 


1 ^ ^ 

V' 

- \\ 

Lord Tweedsmuir (s here seen with a Canadian 
offleer at the saluting point during an inspeetJoff of 
the 1st Canadian Division. 



